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free. That this last counsel is very difficult to realize the author can- 
didly recognizes. He might possibly have added the value of the forum 
idea as a church method for the sympathetic discussion of all the prob- 
lems involved. The book is valuable alike for its array of statistics and 
for its sanity. 

Allan Hoben 
University of Chicago 

Fundamentals of Sociology. By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. x-f-291. $1.25. 

The author is primarily a psychologist, and has made contributions 
to the literature of psychology with special reference to education. 
After more than a quarter of a century of interest in education, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology, he has become convinced that "sociology may be 
of as much value to education as psychology." He affirms that "the 
science of education constitutes one division of sociology," and that 
out of its "immense literature of facts, researches, theories, and specula- 
tions there is just emerging the new science of sociology that must be 
the basis of all successful reforms." 

The present work is intended as a brief text for classes, particularly 
in normal schools. "No attempt has been made at completeness of 
treatment of any topic." But the materials chosen are clearly conceived 
and excellently presented. Although "no effort has been spared to 
reveal the fundamental influences affecting group life and action," 
one cannot help wishing that teachers who go into sociology at all might 
go into it a little more deeply. Simplicity is secured by turning atten- 
tion to the overt activities of society and away from the prevalent ideas 
and sentiments of which overt activities are the expression. This is 
like making astronomy easy by teaching the Ptolemaic system, which is 
simpler than the facts. Explanation of social activities and of the differ- 
ences between different societies and different stages of social evolution 
is possible only through study of the modes of variation in prevalent 
ideas and sentiments and of the types of causation by which prevalent 
ideas and sentiments are molded. It is the study of this inner essence 
of social life that affords the basis for social control and renders the most 
significant service of sociology to education. The author classifies the 
social activities according to the needs which these activities aim to 
supply, namely, economic, protective, recreative, cultural, social, moral 
and religious, and educational needs. The space devoted to educa- 
tional needs lacks only two pages of being one-fourth of the text. Three 
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chapters axe devoted to "community studies" designed to prepare the 
student to become acquainted with his own environment. Each chapter 
is followed by skilful questions. 

It is an excellent book with marked limitations. 

Edward C. Hayes 
University of Illinois 



Sociology. By John M. Gillette. [The National Social Science 
Series.] Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1916. Pp. 159. 
$0.50. 

This little primer aims to give simple explanations of the main 
topics usually discussed in formal works on sociology. It is intended 
for the general reader who has neither time nor perhaps inclination for 
the study of standard works. To use the words of the author, "There 
is nothing original in it except that it is the formulation and views of a 
teacher and student of the vast field of sociology." Perhaps the popular 
character of the volume affected somewhat the author's interest, for his 
English is frequently slipshod and crude, and many little inaccuracies of 
statement or conclusion presumably would have been avoided, had he 
written for a more scholarly circle of readers. On the whole, however, 
the book satisfies the author's purpose, and presents in twelve brief, 
readable chapters such topics as the origin and nature of society, social 
institutions, social order, evolution and progress, and a father poor 
closing chapter on "The Elimination of the Unfit." The first five chap- 
ters, explaining the results of historical studies, are much better in quality 
than the later chapters devoted to topics of a somewhat theoretical 
nature. Chap, vi, especially, on "The Nature of Society," is weak, as, 
for example, in the discussion of the social-contract theory. 

The concluding pages contain some references for each of the 
chapters, and a good index completes the volume. 

J. Q. Dealey 

Brown University 



An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America. By 
George Gorham Groat. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

Pp. xv+494- $i-75- 

The importance of this book is attributable to the fact that it is the 
first book of the textbook type confined entirely to the problems of 
organized labor in America. It is an organization of the material which 



